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ABSTRACT 

Responsibility for the declining quality of the work 
force is evenly distributed among managers, schools, students, and 
the government* What is required is a new publicly sponsored 
partnership linking the nation's enterprises, schools, and workers* 
.Primary responsibility for improving the quality of the work force 
lies with the enterprise* The firm needs to develop a flexible 
portfolio of worker skills, capable of quick adjustments in 
production aims and methods* Enterprises should be responsible for 
determining skill requirements and communicating those needs to 
educational suppliers* The nation faces a dual challenge: to prepare 
future workers by improving the nation's schools and to reequip the 
current labor force through work-related education and training* 
Schools need to focus more on product, less on process and to teach 
core competencies: mathematics, communication skills, and 
citizenship* The success of retraining efforts depends on the 
emergence of local markets that link corporate customers with 
r^ducational suppliers* Too many workers lack the information and 
confidence to build effective skill portfolios* Individuals must be 
comparison shoppers fur educational purchases, invest in broad^based 
skills for long-term payoff, and build a productive partnership with 
the employing firm* Public agencies must improve public schools, 
facilitate local market linkages, and evaluate federal funding of 
proprietary education. (YLB) 
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The Challenge: To revitalize the nation's 
economy by making long-term investments 
in a skilled workforce. 





What does the research tell us? 


What do we need to do next? ^^^^^^H 


\ Enterprises 


Too many managers do not 


1 


Stop blaming the worker. 




know how to utilize the skills 


2 


Manage the enterprise as a portfolio 




of employees. 


3 


of employee skiDs. 

Treat schools as suppliers. 


Schools 


Too many poorly managed 


1 


Focus more on product, less on process. 




schools are producing unskilled. 


2 Teach core competencies: mathematics. 




undisciplined workers. 




communication skills, citizenship. 






3 Recognize firms as well as students 








as customers. 


Workers 


Too many workers lack the 
infoniiation and confidence 


1 


Become comparison shoppers for 
educational purchases. 




to build effective skills portfolios. 


2 
3 


Invest in broad-based skills for 
long-term payoff. 

Build a productive partnership with 
employing firm. 


Public Policy There is no single solution. 


1 


Improve public schools. 




no "magic bullet." 


2 


Facilitate local market linkages among 
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enterprises, schools, and workers. 
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Re-evaluate iedera. anding 






of proprietar ^xiucation. 
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The EQW Triangle 

Blaminfj; llie Anierican worktT lor jirlling us irUo an t'cononiic 
rnrss makes no more srnse llian blaming <i()\ernnienl lor nol 
•selling us out of it. HrsfKHisilnlily (or the dec-lining (jualily of 
llie workforce is widely distriluiled — among managers who do 
nol know how lo develop ihe skills of lheireni|)loyee>. among 
seh<M)ls liiat graduate t<M) many Linpre[)ared workers, among 



Responsibiiity for the 
declining quality of the 
workforce is widely ^ A j 

distributed. ^^^^jf 1 1 




students and families who ha\e InM-onie une(*rtain educational 
shof)pers. (-(jniiised alMuit the skills needcMl in lomorn)w's 
workplace. \\ hat is recjuired is a new })ul)liciy sjMmsored 
[)at1ner^hi[) — what we call tiie KQW Triangle — linking those 
who need to make a difference: the nation's enleq)ris(»s. 
sch(M)Is. a) id workers. 

Enterprises 

iVimar*)- res|M)nsil)ility for improving the (;uality of the work- 
fcjrce lies with the enterprise, in the ;\m(?rican system, cdch 



enterprise is responsible for gauging markets, designing 
[)rcxlucls. and defining terms of employment, including the 
educational prere(|uisiles and skill requirements of particular 
j()l)s. it is the enler|)rise llial niusl assign eniphiyees s[)ecific 
tasks, drawing a conifx'titive advantage fn)m their abilities 
and prepan^lness for work. 

Over the last Iwentv vears. the American <Miterprise has 
fallen l)eliind its international competition in the |K»rfomiance 
of these baMc management tasks. Managers fref|uenlly have 
hiatiied declining [)r()ducti\ it\ on workers and sch(M)ls. with- 
out llrst examining their fimis" human resource policies and 
practices. Limited primarily to l)ehavi()ral and managerial 
instruction, most employer-sj:)onsored training 
programs have not (-(mcentrated on upgrading 
l<*chnical conifK^tencies or pnnluct knowledge. 
Those res|M)nsil)le for human resources in gen- 
P I'ral. and <*ducation and training |)rograms in 

[)articular. olten hav<* remained <jutside the 
"business of the husin<*>s." isolated from the 
finirs >trategic [)lanning. inifiemianenl and 
underiund<Ml. training [inigrams in man\ large 
llmis lia\e succumlnMl to curr<*nl fads: one 
\ear"s intrcMluclion of '*(|uality circles'* gives 
way to the next year's fascination with **tolal 
(|uality managtMiient." Judged by iheyanJslick 
^^^^^^^ of share \alue. >enior executives too rjflen 
^^^^^^^ have favored transactional firofits at the ex- 
pense of long-term investments in employ**** |)r(Mluclivily. 
Krom this [)ers[>ective. American managers have gotten the 
workers they d(*ser\ e. 

\s more and m(»re II mis (hwnsize. thinning the rank> of 
middle and super\ isor\- manag(»menl. the need for a skilled. 
adapti\c workforce becomes less a mailer of rhetoric, and 
more a matter of nece>sil\. There is a growing sense that 
rigid, hierarchical cor]K)ral(* stnictures should In* replaced by 
team-based org<»nizations, encouraging rather than blwkinp; 
\ariable work assignnu^nts and fluid job cla,ssi Ileal lens. The 



fimi itself nmis lo Ixx-onie a (lexil)l<» ixntlolio of worker skilL. 
capable of (juick ailjuslnieiils in pnMlucliori aims and nielluKls. 
For such an organization toevoUe. work-related training must 
f(K'Us more on l)road-l)ased comiMHencies and 
less on Ucirrow jol) ret^uirements. 

The firm cannot In* the prinian su[)plierol 
training. Small finiis do not generate suirici(Mit 
demand to justify tlie fixed costs r(»(|uir(Ml for 
training programs, and large firms are vulner- 
able to **|)irating* ol newU traineii [M»rsonnel 
l)v rival companies. Kor liiese reasons, most 
enteq)rises caiinot lM*ar the full co^t or [nimaiy 
of)erating res|M)nsil)ility lor work-relaled edu- 
ciition and lrain.ing. W hat is iH^ie<l is a network 
of overlapping markets that links c(Mi>orate 
i-onsumers wilh educational >uf)[)liers. 

In such a network. (*nleq)rises would be ^^^^^^^^ 
rcsfMHisible for deleniiining skill rcijuircment^ 
and communicating those ne<*ds to educational >u|)pliers as 
well a.- to current and future em|)loyees. \\ ork organization 
would Ik* conllgureci to take full advantage of tlu* skills Ikying 
a(H|uired. L>gically. trairung in flmi-speciflc or [)r(Hluct-s|>e- 
i-ific knowledge should l)e die financial resfH^nsibility of tlu* 
l)en(»flllirig firm. The costs a>s(M-iate(l with more generic 
training would be shared b\ the flmi. b\ the btMiefltting 
em|)lo\e(\ and by ilu* general community. The m(*chanisms 
of d(di\er\ would vaiy from market to market, from industr\ 
to indust!"). rn)m >tate to slate, hi evt^iy situaticm. however. 
!M)nsuming enterprise> — acting indi\iduall\ and collec- 
tively — would assume [)riniaiy res[M)nsibility fordefmingand 
-signalling the ne<»d for new or improved w()rk-relat(»d skills. 

Schools 

l^^ginning in tlu* h>)()s and continuing today, th(* decliiu* of 
\merican scIi(m)I> has lu'en a major lax on the nation's produc- 
tivity, hi recent years, then* ha> Immmi an increasing gap in 
pelf onm nee l)eiween the sch(K>lchildren of America aiul the 



children of Our principal economic conijx^titors. What is only 
now l)eing recognized is that the decline alfects l)oth the top 
and tlie lH)ttoni of our educational system. Probablv the most 
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dismaying statistic concerns the mathematical skills of stu- 
dents in tiie to[) 20 percerit of their age cohort in the wesU'rn 
world's six most industriiilized countries. In this comparison. 
\merican sclux)lchildren scored iu-st in self-confidence and 
last in perionuance. 

Kxplanations for the decline \n the educational (juality o( 
American sch(M>ls alnmnd. Most ob\ious is tiie (l<»terioriUion 
of basic teaching — a function of low salaries and low status, 
the en)sion of support for public education, and the fact that 
highly skilled woukmi ha\e increasingly sought careers in 
other >ect()rs. Scli(x>I>. like alnio>t all public iigencies o\er 
the last few (l(*cades. have lo>t their sense of [>articular pur- 
|K)S(». fimctioning all t(M> often as general M'r\ ice age!icie> in 
the battle against drugs, crime, and disintegrating f'amiU lile. 

Kcononiically depn^ssed m Ii(m>I districts are not the only 
problem. Diminished capacities and muddl<*d missions are 
also characteristic of the nation's better-fiuul(»(l scIicmJs, sug- 
gesting issues of' [HMlagogy as well a>. environment. Durhig 
the I97()s and I08()s. a growing precM-cupation with educa- 



lional pnx*<*ss tnershadoweil the s<-h(K)ls' traditional t»ni[)hasis 
on ediKalional tcintent. A widt^spread concern with eduoa- 
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be responsible 
for determining 
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and communicating 
those needs to 
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suppliers as well 
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lional cnipoweniKMit — niaking students f<»el good al)out 
lheni>elv(*.s — was iicconipanied 1)\ rcliutance to nieasure 
acadeniif p<'rfbnTUUice: < urri( ida at r\rry le\el stressed 
«'\ptTi(*nce rather tlian knowledfie. As a residt. there was a 
•>lo\\ hut per( eptil)le (*rosion ol the (Mluoational (jiiality of th<» 
v\orkiorc<*. nnlav. the lament oi employers every where is that 
graduate^ ol th<» nation's M h(H>ls ar- not equipped for work: 
th<*\ ^impK are not go<)<l **nough in temi> ol the skills an<l 
dis( i[)litH* thev hrintr to the workplace. 

<]lt»arl\. the nation lace> a dual challenfie: to pr<*par(» 
future workers l)\ llxinij the nation's M h(H)!>. and to re-e(|uip 
the cuixent lalM)r force throujrfi work-related education and 
training. Kor llu* workers ol tomorrow, the process l>egin> 
lo(la\ with a M-hool cniriculum jrround<Ml in core compete!!- 
( \r> <Ui \\ a> matht^matics, coninumicatioii skills, and citiz<*n- 
-'hip. Thf^se curricular relomis r<*pr(»sent an ess(»ntial in\*'st- 
nienl \n the country's liitun* economic h(*ahh. 

\s a nation we al>o nuist <leal realistically with current 
need>. \ majority ol those Aitiericans who will (*omprise the 
IalH)r force a decade* from now are out of scIkh)! aln^adv and in 



the workplace. The L .S. economy obviously cannot Ik* put on 
hold until the arrival of a new generation of properly eduoale<l 
entn-level workers — hence the urgency *odevelo{) 
effective jol>-rplated education aiid Iniining for cur- 
rent workers. The solution is incuml)ent upon a 
growing array of poslsecondary institutions — col- 
leges. uni\ ersities. training sch(K)ls. corporate edu- 
cation programs — that collectively Iw^ar respon- 
siL)ility lor instilling ami upgrading job skills. 

The success of retraining efforts nationwi<le 
depends on the emergence of IcK-al markets lor 
work-related education and training, markets that 
effectively link corporate consumers with educa- 
tional suppliers. Much of what must l)e done will 
necessarily l)e ad hoc and experimental. There will 
he no singl(» answer or strategy, rather a variety of 
programs and initiatives — >omeenteq;)rise-specinc. 
some industiA-wide. some linking the manufac turing, >enice. 
and public service sectors of l(K al and regional economies. 

Workers 

Average citizens in the United States not only believe in e<lu- 
cation. they act on those Ixdiefs. The past two deca<les have 
witnessetl im unpntvedentecl gmwlh in adult education as well 
as a steady increase in the f)r<)iK)rlion of high school grad- 
uates who enmll in colleg(\ These trends conflmi that e<luca- 
tion is still [Xirt of the American dream: in the quest to secure 
IxHter lives for them.- elves aiid their families. American wiige- 
eamers r-emaiii willing to l)et their time, their energy, and their 
savings on the proposition that education makes a <lifference. 

Kor far t(H) many families, however, the dream has Ih»- 
come a nightmare of conflicting information, unfulfilled 
expectations, and unusable credentials. W hen\ asks the 
American worker. i> the payoff for my investnvMit in e<luca- 
tion and training/ 

Again, the explanation lies no* in a single, simple cause 
but in a series of failed conmuMions. Perhaps the most obvious 



niisniaU'h oi ('ducalionui Mipply and deniaiul (xcurs in llie 
nation's >ysleni of liiiiluT rducalion. I'oday's lypical cdllejie 
sludtnit i> tml iht' typical >liide*nl of the VXiih or 197('/s or 
♦*ven the I98()s. I lie* slu(le*nl Inniy of those* yars — iloniinalcd 
liy while, male, middle-income l(»enagers wlio j)r(K-eed«^d 
direclly from liifih scho<)l to cnlle^t* — has given \va\ lo llie 
'*n(»\v majoritv" — ohler. more di\ers(\ more experienced, 
nion* hkelv to alU*nd parl-linu* lhan lull-lime, more likeK lo 
c<jml)ine work and m IiooI. 

KaiK'r lo ollsel I he ellecls ol a shrinkin*: ol (Mghleeii- 
\ ear-olds. l!ie nalion's c(>lleg(*s and imi\eisili<»> ha\e lieen 
<juiek In recaiil n(n\ majorily slud(»nts hiil >lo\v lo recognize 
iheir nccd>. '['Iit»re i> no reason l(» assimie lhal eighlecn-\t\ir- 
olds and lhirly-ll\e-\ear-old^ ( an or should be laughl in ihe 
^anu* uav. \el mosl colleges conlinue lo Ireal nonlradilional 
>tudenls — ol'len uag(M*arntTs uilh childnMi of iheirown — as 
kids. ><'r\ing up the sanu* ^morga^l)o^i lhal 
nourished. <»r failed lo nourish, teenagers ol 
thirt\ \<*ars ago. 

\^ c-onsumers. nonlradilional slud<Mil> 
mu>t endure the douMf fiiislralion or«^\ce» 
and iti^uillci(Mil supply: institutions of higher 
<Miuca(ion arc all loo numerous, hut amaz- 
ingly lew address the s|>(-cific ne«»ds of older 
^lud<*nt> who mu^t comhint* work and sch(H)l. 
:"h(* children ol' these ohn . >^orker/sludenh 
lace nUH-h the >am(* problem: how can the 
Iragmeiilcd. blandU traditional curriculimi 
a<l\cili^ed 1»\ on*' college alter an()lh(*r pre- 
pare* \ouni; people to enUT lh<* (h'manding 
\\<irk en\ ironnu*nl ol the 21m c(Mitin*\ r* ^^^^^^^^ 

Urack<'ting the failures of higher educa- ^^^^^^^^ 
lion are other broken link> in the cliain meant lo lead young 
\men(*an^ from school lo luilher education and training and 
into pn}<lucii\e workli\e^ as mature '*lif(*l()ng learners/* K\er\ 
\ear lh<ni>ands of higli school Mmiors graduate without ha\- 
ing ac(juire(l tlu* most fundamental skills — basic verbal and 



mathematical competencies Cvceded for mosl jobs as well as 
for higher-level learning. Kver\ year thousands of \»Merican 
workers lr\-. but fail, to decinie their <»mployers* mixed mes- 
sages about job-related education: encouraged In ihe firm lo 
upgrade skills. (Miipl()\ees dutifully n^luni lo >ch{K)l or parti- 
cipate in training programs. (»nl\ lo fnid their new skills 
unused and unrew. ; '.•<{ on ihe This lack of pui'{X)seful 
guidance is e(|uall\ apparent in fiublic [ironouncements on 
trainirig. Workers hear alniut publicK s|Kmsored training 
op|X)rtunilies but lose their way in the maz(» (»f programs 
offered by l(K-aL state, and federal agencies. 

For individuals who manage l(» improvise ibeir wav 
ihrougli llu' sNslem. there await j(»l)s — mayln*. in tcnlay's rap- 
idly changijig markel>. long-lenn employment |K)lenlial is 
a better goal .ban traditional i(»b security, and broadly appli- 
cable competencies are a Ix^tter investment lhan narrow 
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(K'cupalional skilU. .)u>l a^ coq>orale ofllcers tiiust l>egin lo 
factor employee skills into their strategic planning, indivi- 
dual workers nIiouIcI nMhink iheirow n skilUpoilfolios. making 
^ure that their educational choices and work e\|K'rienc<»s 
<'nhance \ersatility as we^ll as c\|x*rtis(^ 
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In llic (Inal anal\si>, personal in\<'stnirnl is >[\\\ iUr 
\nu'rican lainiK's inusl (M>\\ei1ul rfsuurtv. As t oiisuinei*s (»l 
cducaliorial srnict^s. wajze-eamtM-s aiul liieir laniilu's can 
rluMiM* to iKM'oiiiparison sliofipcrs. [)alronizing lliosr odiu a- 
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lional supplici-s lhal oiler real conncclions lo the world ol 
work. Ill other \\ii\s a> well, workers ean elioose to take 
rr>(M>n>il)ilil\. indiv idualK anti colleelix el\ . lor the eduea- 
lional tpialitN o( their \\orkli\e> — holdinjz elected offieials 
a<-eountal)le for fnihlie ^eh(M>l standards and huildinjz [)ro- 
(liuii\<' pailneiships with lM>tli seluM)l> and (»rtiplo\ in«i llrnis, 
l or the>e ehan»zes to oceiir. lor the -Vniei iean lalnu' loree 
to begin e\ereisin«z il> |M>\\er of elioiet* in pur|M»elbl and 
inlluential wavs. eniplo\ee> a> well as eniploy.*rs need to 
undei-sland thai the da\> of worker-hashinjz mv o\er. W hile 
riuhtlulK reru>in<r to shoulder the hlanu* lor tln' nation"'^ 
<-eononiie <leeline. \nieriean uork<M*s ean rijzhtlullv assume 
re>(M)M^il)ilit\ lor eonipletinji th<' trianjile. addinjz their \oiees 
to a i\r\s kind of eon\eivalion and lendinji iheir Mrenjzth to a 
new kind ol work. 

Public Policy 

I)i>en»ion> oi workforce (|ualil\ are often riddled with 
**iimgie 1 Millets" — pr()|M)sals lhal aim lor uni\ersal solutions 
ihniugh lederalK funded pn)jrra!ns. The problems of eduea- 
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lion and work. liowe\<T. are not simple. Any plan that d(M's 
not aeknow ledge lh<» eoniplexily <)f these issues, or the diver- 
>itv oi resources required to address iheni. misses the mark. 
Developing a nelwdrk of efficient markets for work- 
related education and training will recjuire elfeetive 
public [Kilieies lor linking the needs of consuming 
ent<»q)nses. the ca[)acities of educational suf>pliers. 
and the a>piration> and energies of IxMielitting 
workers. In such a network, public ag<Miei<*s can l)e 
expected to pla\ three principal rol(»>. 

Kirst and loremost. [)ublic agencies Iwar primars 
re>|X)nsibilily for ensuring the <]ualily of public edu- 
cation lhn)ugh the years of eompulsors' >ch(K)ling. The 
re(|uirenients are well und<'rsliKMl: >table funding, a 
focus on standards, and a teaching coips that is 
ade(]uatelv re>|K*<-ted arid rewarded. Bu>inesse>. lor 
their [uu1. nuis. stop tne'ating scIukiIs stw iai agenci<'s, 
MMiietliing akin to tlvMr favorite charities, and instead work 
with >ch<M)lsas they work with lIuMr other major >uppliers. 

S<»cond. public agenci<*> are uni(/jel\ |Hi>itione(i to pro- 
\ide infoniialion and facilitate* communication, llow are 
changes in the world of work — e\ol\ing lechnologie>. inter- 
national conifietition. >treanilined work organization, cus- 
tomized pRMluction teclini(|ucs — aflecling the demand for 
worker skilU and the capaciti<*s of educational >uppliei'sy 
Through W 1) and dissemination of basic infoniialion alM)ul 
education and training, public agencies can lu*lp an>wer 
these (juestions. k<'eping .•onsumeiv a> well as >uppliei's 
itifonned aUmt the workings of the educational markel. (!on- 
>umers and suppliers aUo must be able to talk lo on<* anolluM*. 
It is the rc>|Mm>ibilil\ of pul)li<* agencie> to create a com- 
munication infraslmcture — allowing lor stale an<l national 
forums as w(»ll as broadU disirilnUed publications and either 
media presentations — to promote a triangulated exchange ol 
ideas among enler|)rises. schools, and workers. 

Third, the facililalicm role assigned to l(M-al. Male, and 
federal governments includes assisting in the fomialioti of 
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runding niechanisiiis lor sliarinjj; llu* cosl ol general work- 
relaled education and Iraininij across llic lull s[)aii of employ- 
ing tMi lei prises and consurnin<; households. On occasion, ihis 
may include direct fundi nji of training [)r()grams. lliough such 
involvement should he clearly reser\<»d for market failures. 

Here, certain cautions are in order. As the first iK'neficia- 
ries of upgraded worker skills. cnteq)ris(»s should bear [)rinci- 
pal res[H)nsil)ililv lor meeting the cost ol training. es|)ecial!\ 
training that directly improves the Imirs current prolllahilitv. 
riu federal go\ernment'> current [)r()l)Iems with [)roprietan 
training sch(H)ls. whose priniarv sources o! income are (ederal 
student aid grants aiid [)r(>ceeds from guarant(-ed student 
loans, argue against over-relianct* on [)i»l)lic subsidy. [)articu- 
ladv in the fomi oi a largeK iniregulated voucher system. 

Publicly >[K)nson*d training [)n)grams also ha\«* Invn 
plagued by pnx edural dilfK ulties. raising (juestions ol jjir- 
ness as well as elfecti\cne>s. (j'itic> hav«» charged f(Mieral/ 
Mate JTPA programs, designed to assist disadvantaged and 
displaced worktTs. with "cit'atning" — favoring tht* most 
em[)loyal)le pa!tici[)ants. bi the case of state-initialed pro- 
grams, the [)n)l)leni has tended to l)e "t(H) much t(H) s(M)n.'* as 
legislatures have inlroduc(Ml a (\ihh\ of inade(|iialely ()re[)ared 
[)rofX)sals and bills. 

In many cases, the most helf>lul role ol [ujblic agencies is 
to ser\e as brokers, where there is in fact a demonstrated 
deniatul loi training. Kecenl ex[)(»rience in the iiianufacturing 
sector shows the potential \alue of such ser\'ices. Korexani- 
pl(\ the makers of paits for majoi manufacturers in key 
industries ha\e l)een r(*fx)rting not just incn»ased. but unn*- 
lenting [)ressure* from their customers to im[)rove tlu* (juality 
ol out[)ut — pres>ure that luakes the* demand for training tan- 
gible in teniis of iMMiefits as w(dl i^s costs. Satisfying that 
demand has sent small and medium suppliers into the offices 
of a variety ol state* ag(Mi(Mes w hose mandate* i> to as>ist linns 
in ac(|uiring<*ffeclive training. 

Tiiese agencies now re|H)rl a (juadmpling of client finn>. 
most of w hich ex|>ect to pay the full cost of training. \^'hat the 



state agencies provide is not the training itself, but practical 
assistance and a mechanism for spreading the fixed training 
costs o\ er a w ider base of small fimis. none of which has the 
capacitv to mount a major training pn)gram of its own. Alnuit 
a (|uarter of the time, the actual cost (if the training is subsi- 
dized by state funds targeted for econoiiiic development and 
[>reser\ation of manufacturing jobs within the state. It is an 
im|H)i1ant h»sson: real demand for education and training, 
distinct from the [)ercei\e(l need olten cited by |H)licymakers 
and educational leadeis. can l)e satisfied through a combina- 
tion of entei'})rise initiati\e and slate facilitation that makes 
the [KM) ling of resources effective. 

KinalU. it is important that the organizing and facilitating 
role oi public agvMicies be coordinatcMl. but not confused, w ith 
■ heir more traditional res[^)nsibilitv to helf) disadvantaged 
Americans [)repan* for and secure work. Bv encouraging 
lh<» development of a national neiwork of markets for work- 
related training and education. [)ublic agencies will 1h* help- 
ing the most [)n)(luctive conifK)nent of the workforce remain 
fom|)etiti\e in a world economy. It is an iinestment that 
also will en^ure sulficient lund> and incentives for ai<ling 
the disadvantaged. 

Putting the triangle together will not 1m» a neat and tidy 
pnx'css. It t(M)k more than two decades forth(» L riited Stal<'s 
to lose it> comfK'titive economic advantage, and it will likelv 
take initil the end of the centuiy to set right what has >o 
clearly gone wrong. To establish the requisite network of 
education and training markets, two conditions must be met. 
Kirst. fimis and their employes must be recognized as ()rine 
(■ustomei"s of the nation s M*h(M)ls and (^ther edu<*ational : 
pllers. Second, there must be an ongoing commitment to 
experimentation, an e^chewing of magic bullel>. in the search 
for a public poli<'y that works. The result will l)e a >e{ of link- 
ages among American enterprises. ^cIl(H)l^. and workers that, 
over time, yields a more a(lc[)t as well a> a(laf)tive workforce. 

— Robert Zvrmky and Peior (MpfH'lli 
with Pennev Oedcl 
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The National Center on the 
Educational Quality of the Workforce 

EQW is a ^partnership l>elween one uf lliis nalionV premier l)usiness 
M-hools ami one of ils leading gratiuale sch(K)ls of educalion. Kslab- 
lished l>y ihe I niversiiy of Pennsylvania's W harton SchcH)! ami (iradu- 
ale School of Kducalion under a ivK>j>eralive apreenienl with the 
L'.S, Department of Educalion, EQWV program of research and pohcy 
aiialvsis takes as ils principal challenge ihe renewal of American 
c()mj)eliliveness through leveraged investments in the quality of the 
nation's workforce. 

The EQW research agenda f(K-uses on four l)n)ad (questions: 

1. What do employers need to know to l>etler use the skills their 
workers l)ring with them and acquire in the workplace^ 

2. How can schools and other providers l>ecome more elfective sup- 
pliers of skilled and disciplined workers? 

3. How can workers develop more complete skills jKirtfolios that 
combine the competencies and disciplines a prcKluciive e<*ononiy 
requires? 

k What is the l)est role for puidic policy in the development of a 
work-related education and trainnig market that elfu iently links 
consuming firms, supplying sclu>ols. and educated workers? 

EQW's Organization 

The Center is chartered by the I niversity of Pennsylvania and receives 
its principal funding from the U.S. Department of Education. Office 
of Kducalional Research and Improvement. It is affiliated v^'uh the 
New Yoik State Sch(K)l of Industrial and l^bor Helations at ("omell 
University, the international Centre for the Study of East Asian 
Development in Kitakyushu. Japan, and the Pew Higher Kducatitm 
Research Pn)gram. sponsored by The Pew Charitable Trusts. EQWN 
< o-dire(iors are Professor Robert Zenisky of the Institute for Research 
on Higher Education and Professor Peter Capi>elli of the W harton 
School's Center for Human Resources. 
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The Research Connection 

Eai'h EQW ISSl ES grows out of the Centers linking of research and 
f)ractice. The prcx-ess l>egins with the identification of a key issue or 
piT)l)lein ainl the resean-h that Ix^t illuminates it, iliat rese^rh is next 
presentetl ti) a Smmling Roan I comprised n\' key practitioners— execu- 
tives, educators. jK)lii-ymakers. and analysis — who contribute to and 
help shap-;*. but are not rt^sfwnsible for. the resulting EQW ISSUES. Kor 
this reasi)n. the individuals st-rving on a Sounding Boar<l are not 
identified. For this inau^ral issue, the Soumling Boarxl <-onsiste<l of 
national leaders concernc^d with the educational quality of 
the workfon-e. 

The resean-h lor this inaugural issue included the following key 
W orking Pajn^rs published by the (Center during its fir>^t year of oper- 
ation ami a major study (inducted by the Institute i<jr Research on 
Higher Education in the mid-l*)8<)s: 

Stephen Barley. The ,\e\v Crafts: On the Technization of the Workforce 

and the OrcitfHitionalization of Firms { 1^/)1 1. 
John Bishop. A Program of Research on the Role of Employer Trnininf! 

in AmelioratinfT Skill Shortages and Enhancing Productivity and 

(^omf}etitiveness ( 1 Wl ). 
Peter Cappelli. Are Skill Requirements Rising^ Evidence from Produc- 
tion and Clerical Jobs ( l^X)!). 
Palri<*ia M. Elynn. Conifu'titive Strategies of States: A Life-Cyde 

PersiH'ctive {VYni 
Robert (7. Sh<»<^ts. Building ti World-Class Front-line Workforce: The 

\eed for Occupational Skill Standards in State Workforce PrefHira- 

tion Programs { IWl). 
David Stevens. Advancing Adult Workforce Skills: Opportunities and 

Requirements for State Actitm ( 1. 
Rol>ert Zeniskv an<l Martin Meyerson. Training Practices: Education 

and Training Within the American Firm, institute for Research on 

Higher Education. University ol Pennsylvania (198.5), 
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The Center's resear(;h finding,s are available through an EQW 
Working Papers series bv writing to: EQW, University of Penn- 
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